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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE WHITEFIELD 

HOUSE. 

BY ALBERT G. RAU. 

(Read at Annual Vesper, held September 26, 1907.) 
The fourteenth annual meeting of the Moravian Historical 
Society was held on Wednesday, October 18, 1871. On that oc- 
casion this Whitefield 'House, then lately purchased from the 
Trustees of the Nazareth Congregation by John Jordan, Jr., 
was occupied for the first time by the Society. In connection 
with that meeting the Rev. Wm. C. Reichel read a paper en- 
titled "Disjecta Membra," in which he gave a history of this 
building and its uses during the then one hundred and thirty 
years of its existence. Let it be acknowledged at once that 
little that is new can be added to the patient investigations of 
that careful historian, and were it not for the fact that the first 
volume of our Transactions is becoming very rare, there would 
hardly be an excuse for my standing here today. But perhaps 
on this plea, a rehashing of that matter, a few minor corrections 
of fact, and the addition of the later history of the building will 
be pardoned as being at least useful if though scissors' labor. 

The boundaries of upper Nazareth township are nearly coin- 
cident with those of a five-thousand acre tract originally devised 
to Laetitia Penn by her father William Penn. In the original 
grant twenty-five thousand acres were surveyed in various por- 
tions of the Province. But this tract of five thousand acres was 
not formally released to the daughter until September 25, 1731, 
under the hand of the three sons of William Penn. It is evi- 
dent that the daughter considered her bargain a poor one, for 
she conveyed the entire grant to the shrewd merchant and 
speculator, William Allen, of Philadelphia, on April 10, 1735; 
the payment to be five hundred pounds sterling and "one red 
rose on the 24th day of June yearly, if same shall be demanded." 
With this sale, too, went a curious privilege, — to erect the tract 
or any part thereof into a 'Manor and hold thereon Court Bar- 
on. This privilege was never claimed and was annulled upon 
the formation of Northampton County, March 11, 1752. Allen's 
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survey of his new tract was completed on June 4 in the same 
year, but for five years thereafter Captain John, the son of the 
old Delaware, Captain Harris, and half brother of Teedyus- 
cung, remained in quiet possession of his village, Welagamika, 
near the Bushkill. 

It was soon after this that George Whitefield agitated Ogle- 
thorpe's scheme for an asylum for orphans in Georgia, which 
institution was inaugurated and its funds collected during 1739- 
40 in the middle colonies. This institution, for almost twenty 
years of precarious existence, remained a House of Mercy for 
many negro children. Hardly had it been established, however, 
before Whitefield conceived a new plan to erect a negro school 
in Pennsylvania and settle a town for "English friends whose 
heart God shall incline to come and settle there." This plan 
Whitefield proposed to Peter Boehler on April 20, 1740, while 
these two with Mr. Seward, Whitefield's agent, were on the 
sloop Savannah, en route to Philadelphia. On April 25, Seward 
closed negotiations with Allen for the Laetitia Penn tract, at 
2200 pounds sterling, the deed to be assigned to Seward pend- 
ing payment from Whitefield. On May 5 Whitefield preached to 
a large company at the home of Christopher Wiegner, a 
Schwenkfelder in Towamensing township. Here Whitefield met 
Boehler, and then proposed to him to superintend the erection 
of the Orphanage and made arrangements to engage as car- 
penters the Moravian Brethren who had come from Georgia. 
As a consequence of this interview Boehler and Henry Antes 
made a journey to the new tract of land. Starting on May 6 
with Anton Seiffert, they spent the night of the 7th at the In- 
dian village Welagamika, on the lowlands north of this spot, 
the home of Captain John. On May 10 they returned to Ger- 
mantown, after referring the matter to the lot, Whitefield's pro- 
posal was accepted by Boehler, and on May 27 the latter started 
from Germantown with a party of Brethren. On the 30th 
they encamped on the lowlands north of Nazareth. The com- 
pany consisted of Anton Seiffert, J. Martin Mack, John Boeh- 
ler, David and Rosina Zeisberger, David Zeisberger their son, 
Hannah Hummel, Benjamin Sommers and James Sommers, 
the latter two apprentices. A few days later Seward arrived 
from Philadelphia, selected a site for the school and trans- 
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ferred the encampment thither. At Boehler's suggestion the 
place was named Nazareth. And now began a chapter of mis- 
haps. The season was unusually rainy and July was almost over 
before the workmen could change their bark houses for the 
first log house. On September 1 the foundations were up to 
the door sills only, and 300 pounds had been spent. It was evi- 
dent that the winter would overtake them before a roof could 
be thrown over the building and that provision must be made 
for a comfortable winter building. The workmen from the 
lower country were therefore dismissed and the Brethren began 
the erection of the little log building that later, until 1768, be- 
came the Widows' House. 

Then in November, 1740, came the famous quarrel between 
Whitefield and Boehler that nearly drove the homeless Brethren 
out into the forests. The winter was unusually severe, and 
the helplessness of the situation must have given the isolated 
colony a gloomy outlook. An outlook that might have been 
hopeless but for the friendliness of Nathaniel Irish, the agent 
of Allen. He quieted the opposition that was rising against the 
Brethren in the region, and offered them 500 acres on the Mo- 
nocacy as a refuge. On December 15 came Bishop David 
Nitschmann, David Nitschmann, Sr., Christian Froelich, Anna 
Nitschmann and Joanna M. Molther to join the company at 
Nazareth. At once Boehler left for New York to sail for Eu- 
rope. In spring of 1741 Nitschmann, through Henry Antes 
purchased 500 acres of the Bethlehem tract of William Allen 
and work on this new settlement was begun at once, though 
even then the Brethren did not abandon Nazareth until June 
27. Then came a new complication — Seward the actual owner 
of Nazareth died, and Whitefield having no capital, could not 
hold the property. So he attempted to sell it in small parcels. 
After failing in this scheme, he was loathe to accept Spangen- 
berg's offer to buy the entire tract. After long delay, however, 
he consented and the fourth deed for this property between 
Whitefield and George Stonehouse, in behalf of the Brethren, 
was passed for 2500 pounds sterling. 

It might be said in passing, that these various transactions, 
both at Nazareth and at Bethlehem, were but a manifestation of 
the widespread schemes of land speculation that had been go- 
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ing on in eastern Pennsylvania ever since the active Penn ad- 
vertising crusade had been carried on in the south of Germany. 
The 'Moravian Brethren were indeed the last, practically, of the 
German flood that set toward this colony, and their presence 
here was, from the point of view of the Penn scheme, more or 
less fortuitous, yet they profited by the circumstances of the 
moment, while at the same time they brought quick gains to 
professional land speculators of the type of Allen. It was the 
rise in price of the land resulting from the rapid occupation of 
the middle counties by the Palatinate emigrants that widened 
the area of investment, and a great deal of money that had been 
circulating between Philadelphia and the West Indies for slaves 
and rum was turned into these new Channels. It was these con- 
ditions that forced the abominable Walking Purchase, and per- 
haps William Allen may have foreseen the approach of that 
northwestward extension. Certainly he seems to have been 
quick to dispose of his holdings at large margins. (Those in- 
terested in Allen will begin well by reading note in Bethlehem 
History.) 

While the settlement at Bethlehem was being established the 
two log houses at Nazareth were the temporary home of the 
English brethren who had come over in June, 1742. On Oc- 
tober 9 in that year this company, under the leadership of David 
Bruce, was transferred to Philadelphia, to form the nucleus of 
the congregation organized there in January, 1743. 

Immediately on the departure of the latter from this tract, 
Matthias and Mary Seibold were sent from Bethlehem to take 
charge of the property and to prevent the constantly increasing 
depredations of 'Captain John's Indians. These had been 
ordered out after the Six Nation conference at Philadelphia 
in the spring of 1742, but the last of them did not strike his 
wigwam until the winter of 1743, and then only after the Breth- 
ren had paid an indemnity for losses both real and imaginary. 

Two years after Boehler had quit work on the stone house, 
in September, 1744, the sounds of labor were once more heard 
on its walls, and on January 2, 1744, it was occupied by thirty- 
three couples who had come over in the "Little Strength" with 
Captain Garrison, in the previous November. Curiously enough 
they had come from Bethlehem with their axes and their lunch- 
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eon of buttered bread, under the leadership of the very John 
Hagen, whose controversies with his temporary employer, 
Whitefieki, at the Bethesda Home in Georgia had been the ulti- 
mate cause of Whitefield's break with Boehler and the cessation 
of work on the house. The building into which they then came, 
consisted of eleven rooms, three large halls or rooms, and two 
cellars. 

In the following year "Old Nazareth" was built and occupied 
by the families and the Boarding School for Girls, with eighteen 
pupils, was started in this house. 

'So things remained until 1748, when the girls' school was re- 
moved to Bethlehem, and in the midst of winter, January 7, 
1749, fifteen infants, varying in age from fifteen months to five 
years, were transported from Bethlehem with their attendants and 
instructors, and the stone house yet new, had passed through 
all conditions of use, down the ladder of life and had become 
"the Nursery." And the Nursery it remained to the end of its 
official life in that era, sheltering at times as many as seventy 
children, whose parents were abroad in the Lord's field. Once 
only was this course interrupted. That was when, in the midst 
of the Indian war, December, 1755, Bro. Groff dreamed that his 
bees had hived in mid-winter and next day received orders to 
transport his charges to Bethlehem for safety. But his house 
was not empty, for many a homeless family and child found 
refuge here from the knife and hatchet of the infuriated ma- 
rauders who had slain so many of the brethren in the north 
country. Many an anxious night did the eight guards about 
the stone house spend behind their ten-foot palisades during 
this trying time. 

The work of the Nursery was resumed in the following June. 
In 1759 the little girls were removed to Bethlehem, and when 
in 1764, the Economy at Nazareth expired by a process' of nat- 
ural limitation, as too it did at Bethlehem, there were but five 
youngsters in the building. 

And this is the story of Whitefield's Ephrata. What is left 
is a tale of neglected middle life and of sweet and cherished old 
age. A number of buildings in Nazareth and many in Bethle- 
hem have been more continuously connected with Moravian 
work but none has had the distinction of being the cradle for 
2 
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all the others. Literally from the beginning this building was 
a nursery for almost all the later growth of 'Moravian' effort in 
Pennsylvania. And so, in the natural course of history we 
come upon a century df inconspicuous life. For ninety years it 
became the abode of any that chose to pay a price or of some 
whose wealth of service more than paid for a refuge in old age. 
Perhaps not the least to be remembered of all these were 
Schwarze Peter and Marie, and the sounds that came from these 
windows, in their days, were not always from the tunebook. From 
1854 toi 1859 it was the temporary home of the Theological Semi- 
nary of our church, and! then relapsed once more injto its hundred 
years' sleep of historical uselessness to be awakened to an old 
age of sweet content and memory in October, 1871. In that 
year it was purchased of the Trustees of the Nazareth Congre- 
gation by John Jordan, Jr., and deeded in trust to the Society 
of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen as a home for the Historical Society, and as a refuge 
and home for visiting retired or pensioned ministers or mis- 
sionaries under the care of the Northern Diocese of our Church. 
And today, through the generosity of Wm. H. Jordan the effic- 
iency of the building to carry out its purpose, has been doubled. 
At a meeting of the S. P. G. held in 1906 a letter from Bro. 
Jordan was read in which he offered to give the sum of $6000 
to be used to enlarge the Whitefield House by means of a wing, 
so as to increase the size of the hall in which this society meets, 
and in which it keeps its museum, and at the same time to give 
larger space in the remaining floors for the homes of retired 
ministers. This generous offer was at once accepted and today 
you are enjoying for the first time the fruits of this new and 
generous gift. Anew, perhaps, this house is a Nursery — a 
nursery of past triumphs and past hopes, and, what is more, a 
nursery of new hopes of things to come. 



